HENRY CAVENDISH
had currents passed through them to see whether or not they were good galvanometers. The papers were published in 1879 under the title, The Electrical Researches of the Honourable Henry Cavendish. They showed that Cavendish was even a greater man than had been thought. He anticipated Faraday in the discovery of the property known now as Special Inductive Capacity and measured its values. He had formed the conception of electrostatic capacity, had anticipated Ohm's Law, had made experiments which proved that the force exerted by a point charge of electricity varies inversely as the square of the distance from the point. These papers confirm the impression produced by those published in his lifetime, that he was a superb experimenter. He had the gift, like Lord Rayleigh, of seeing what was the vital point in the experiment, and though the apparatus as a whole might look untidy and haphazard, the parts that really mattered were all right It was a " rum *un to look at but a beggar to go ". A striking feature in these papers of Cavendish is that they are quantitative; definite measurements are given of the various effects. A great deal of the work done by the earlier experimenters had been, as was natural in the infancy of the science, qualitative. They tried to find whether an effect got greater or less under a certain change of conditions, but not how much greater or how much less. Cavendish, who measured everything he had to do with, measured electricity and speaks of inches of electricity. His researches on electricity were made before the death of his father, Lord Charles Cavendish, who was also interested in science, in 1783. Until then he had lived with his father, and his apartments were a set of stables fitted up for his accommodation. After his father's death he moved to a house in Clapham, the greater part of which 105